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MEETING OF THE BAR. 

January 31, 1903. 



On Saturday, the thirty-first day of January, 1903, 
a meeting of the members of the Bar Association of 
Cumberland County was held in the United States 
Circuit Court room in Portland, Maine, to hear the 
report of the Committee appointed by the President 
of the Association, and consisting of Mr. Isaac W. 
Dyer, Mr. George E. Bird, and Mr. Lewis Pierce, to 
take appropriate action in memory of the late 
Honorable Nathan Webb, Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Maine. 
Honorable Henry B. Cleaves, President of the Asso- 
ciation, presided. 

Mr. George E. Bird, in behalf of the Committee, 
read the following memorial and resolutions : — 

MEMORIAL AND RESOLUTIONS. 



The members of the Bar Association of Cumber- 
Imd County, in profound appreciation of the virtues, 
attainments, and character of the Honorable Nathan 
Webb, desire that there may be placed upon the 
records of the Circuit Court of Appeals, in which he 
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often sat^ and upon the records of the District Court, 
in which he so long presided, a memorial of his 
distinguished services and career. 

Nathan Webb was born in the town of Portland, 
on the seventh day of May, 1825, the son of Eli and 
Mary Webb. He obtained his early education in the 
public schools and Portland Academy. At the age 
of 17 he entered Harvard College, graduating in the 
class of 1846. Soon after he became a student in the 
office of John Rand, a learned counsellor, who until 
his retirement was one of the leaders of the Bar. He 
was admitted a member of this Bar on the nineteenth 
of November, 1849, ^.nd began the practice of his 
profession. 

He was elected a member of the School Committee 
of Portland, in 1856, and rendered valuable service 
in this capacity until 1864. He was a member of the 
Maine House of Representatives of 1864 and 1865, 
appointed a Commissioner of the Circuit Court of the 
United States, March 22, 1866, and elected County 
Attorney of Cumberland County in 1865. He was 
re-elected in 1866, vacating the office in 1870 to 
accept that of Attorney of the United States for the 
District of Maine, to which he had been appointed by 
President Grant. He took the oath of office on the 
first day of March, 1870. Having served with dis- 
tinction, he was again commissioned by the same 
president, on the fourteenth day of January, 1874. 
At the conclusion of his term, in 1878, he was a third 
time commissioned, but declined to serve, and resumed 
the general practice of his profession in connection 
with the late Honorable Thomas H. Haskell, who 
afterwards became Associate Justice of the Supreme 
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Judicial Court of Maine. Upon the decease of Judge 
Edward Fox, he was appointed in March, 1882, by 
President Arthur, to succeed him as Judge of the 
United States District Court of the District of Maine, 
and discharged the duties of that high office until his 
resignation, which took effect on the thirtieth day of 
June, 1902. 

He became a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Maine General Hospital in 1884, was at once 
elected President of the Board and was annually re- 
elected until his decease. 

In 1890, Bowdoin College, and six years later 
Harvard University, conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

He was married, June 17, 1867, to Jane M. Usher, 
daughter of Honorable Ellis B. Usher, of Hollis, 
Maine. 

He died at the place of his birth, on the eighth day 
of November, 1902. 

He was an exact and critical student of jurispru- 
dence, and was conspicuous at the Bar for great 
learning and ability. He was a discreet and judicious 
counsellor, and as an advocate was fearless, eloquent 
and convincing. 

He brought to the Bench ripe experience, abundant 
and varied knowledge, acute discrimination, a philo- 
sophical mind, and a rare mastery of the English 
tongue. While he kept himself familiar with the 
current decisions of the Federal courts and with those 
of this and some other States, he was not a laborious 
worker, but when occasion called he exhibited an 
extraordinary capacity for labor and for sustained and 
untiring mental effort. 
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His knowledge of legal principles had become such 
as to seem almost intuitive, and his application of 
them in the trial of causes was made with great readi- 
ness and accuracy. Many of his decisions were given 
orally immediately upon the conclusion of the argu- 
ments, and were remarkable for analytic power, logical 
arrangement, and felicitous expression. Some of his 
opinions were written, but few even of these, from his 
mistaken sense of their importance, were published. It 
is to be hoped that they still exist and may be made 
accessible to the profession. 

No man was more sensible of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. In no respect were they 
forgotten or ignored. He had an abiding interest in 
the material and moral welfare of the community and 
in the cause of education, and his efforts in behalf of 
the best facilities for the relief of the sick and suffer- 
ing ended only at his death. His daily walk was 
above reproach. His life affords an example of civic 
virtue which invites imitation and challenges emula- 
tion. 

He was a man of great independence of character, 
of strong personality, and undaunted courage. While 
he was not without ambition, he sought neither public 
nor private favors to advance his interests. The 
various public positions which he filled with such 
honor and success were tendered him in recognition 
of acknowledged fitness. 

His reading was not confined to the law, but 
embraced a wide range in the best literature of the 
English and other languages, and apt allusion and 
quotation bore witness as well to the tenacity of his 
wonderful memory as to the cultivation of his taste. 
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His life was simple and unostentatious, unmoved 
by criticism or applause. He loved the open air, the 
sea, the country side with its trees and flowers and 
varied life, and not least his native city. He was not 
outreaching, he cared not for travel, sought not for 
wealth, and except to provide generously for those 
dependent upon him, he seemed to value money 
lightly. 

The friends whom the course of events brought 
into his life he held to with unswerving loyalty. His 
companionship was delightful and his conversation 
was elevating, instructive, and marked with keen 
appreciation of humor. 

While he was cordial and gracious to those he 
loved, such was his honesty and inability to pretend 
that he could not assume a friendliness he did not 
feel. His was too big a nature to be politic, he was 
too honest to be always gracious. 

While not averse to social life, his greatest pleasure 
was found in gathering his friends about him in the 
simple and cordial hospitality of his own home, where 
his innate kindliness of heart and broad sympathy 
were shown forth without restraint. 

His long life was one of great usefulness, honor, 
and fidelity to duty, and in its every relation he was 
loyal and true to the highest aspirations of manhood. 

Resolved, That we lament in him the enduring 
friend, the good citizen, the accomplished lawyer, the 
wise and incorruptible Judge, and the pure and upright 
man, and in grateful appreciation of the lustre he has 
shed upon the profession, and in remembrance of his 
affection for this association, we hold his memory in 
reverent regard, venerate his character, and, in sincere 
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sympathy with those upon whom it most severely 
falls, mourn his loss. 

Resolved, That the Attorney of the United States 
for the District of Maine be requested in open court 
to move that the foregoing memorial and these resolu- 
tions be entered of record and that a copy may be 
sent to the family of Judge Webb. 

Upon motion of Honorable Joseph W. Symonds, 
the memorial and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the First Circuit was then announced and the judges 
in attendance took their places upon the bench. 



UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OP APPEALS 
FOR THE FIRST CIRCUIT. 

October Term, 1902, to wit, January 31, 1903. 

Present : Hon. LeBARON B. COLT, Circuit Judge ; 

Hon. WILLIAM L. PUTNAM, Circuit Judge; 
Hon. EDGAR ALDRICH, District Judge for the 

District of New Hampshire; 
Hon. FRANCIS C. LOWELL, District Judge for the 

District of Massachusetts; 
Hon. CLARENCE HALE, District Judge for the 

District of Maine. 



Mr. Isaac W. Dyer, United States Attorney for the 
District of Maine, read the memorial and resolutions 
of the Bar, and addressed the Court as follows : 

May it please the Court : For over twenty years 
Nathan Webb filled the high office of District Judge 
for this district, and now that he is no longer with us, 
we meet to honor his memory in the very room where 
the most of that long judicial career was passed. For 
nearly half that period, it was my good fortune to 
serve under him in the position I now hold, and to 
sustain towards him relations which will be to me 
among the most lasting and cherished memories of my 
life. So circumstanced, I approach the duty cast 
upon me with great misgivings and greater sadness. 
For when I begin to speak of Judge Webb, a wealth 
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of recollection throngs in upon me, until I hardly know 
where to begin or what to say. 

Nathan Webb was a truly great man, not in posi- 
tion or pomp or circumstance, but in that truer sense 
of a lofty character and a spotless soul. 

As has been said of Lord Chatham, "he seemed 
greater than anything he said or did". "This", 
says Emerson, " is what we call character ; a reserved 
force which acts directly by presence and without 
means.'' 

There was about him a noble simplicity which 
seemed to be nature's stamp of the greatness with 
which he was endowed. 

The foundation of his character, as it is and must 
be of all character worth talking about, was, of course, 
honesty. He had spotless integrity. But this went 
deeper than mere moral honesty which he could not 
but share with many of his fellow men. He had, in 
addition, that rarer intellectual integrity which com- 
pels the mind of its possessor to think and reason 
with perfect candor towards itself, and hence to speak 
and act in exact accordance with the apprehended 
truth. Hence, he was absolutely free from any pride 
of opinion which could warp his judgment or becloud 
his understanding. I do not mean by this that he was 
not a man of strong prejudices, of positive likes and 
dislikes, or that he was not sometimes swayed by his 
feelings. What I mean to say is that he was so con- 
stituted that he always spoke and acted as he believed, 
independently and with a disregard for consequences 
to himself, which was almost haughty in its leonlike 
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fearlessness. " If I gave such an opinion," he once 
said in open court, " it was wrong, and I '11 not commit 
that error a second time." 

He was a loyal friend. Not easily won, his friend- 
ship, when secured, was boundless in sympathy, 
enduring, elevating, and a rock of refuge in trouble. 

He was endowed with a keen and powerful intellect. 
His mental powers were of the highest order. At 
the Bar he was the most forceful and brilliant of advo- 
cates; as a Judge, learned, wise, unexcelled in his 
grasp of the principles of jurisprudence and in his 
ability to apply them. 

Nature was kind to him. She gave him a stately 
figure and a commanding presence, and, as an index of 
his noble nature, a face of manly strength and beauty. 

As he sat here day after day, viewed in the light of 
our knowledge of his strength and goodness, he seemed 
to tower above all his surroundings as the heroes of 
old were magnified by the clouds which the favoring 
gods cast about them. 

Because of the very power and quickness of his 
mind he was not always patient, and sometimes his 
impatience caused him to be unfair, but the unfairness 
was that of a moment, his impartiality that of the 
hour. 

During his long service on the Bench no man at the 
Bar of his Court, however humble, however guilty, 
however friendless, failed to have a fair trial and full 
protection in all his rights. " I am bound ", said he, 
where a defendant, too poor to employ counsel, had 
been acquitted, and it was jocosely said to him that 
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the defendant had not suffered for want of counsel, " I 
am bound to be the advocate of the poor." 

He never forgot the distinction between moral and 
legal guilt. He was not swayed by public opinion. 
Like old Lord Coke, he felt bound " to do that which 
was fit for a judge to do ". 

He was supposed to be a hard, stern man by those 
who did not know him, yet I am certain if there was 
any heart which bled by the imposition of a sentence, 
it was his own. If occasion called, he could be severe, 
for he did not share in the sentimentality which seeks 
to excuse, if it does not justify, crime; but within that 
stately exterior was a nature as tender as a woman's. 

On the civil side of his Court he was in particular a 
distinguished admiralty judge. He had a real liking 
for the sea and all things pertaining to the sea. He 
knew the language of sailor men and, what is more, he 
could enter into their feelings. He understood them 
as few lawyers do or can. 

To the officers of his Court he was more than a 
kindly superior. He was their friend, and they could 
always find in him aid and sympathy. 

He had a high standard of the duty of the Bar. The 
true lawyer, to him, was not merely a paid advocate to 
win causes by any means, but an officer of the Court, 
to aid in securing justice. " The mere winning of ver- 
dicts ", said he on one occasion, " is the smallest thing a 
lawyer has to concern himself about." 

He was called upon in his old age, at a time when 
his health had well-nigh broken down and when he 
was in no physical condition to meet the additional 
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strain, to administer the present bankruptcy law, with 
its perplexities and uncertainties. This has given 
some of the younger members of the Bar an impres- 
sion of Judge Webb which is very unjust to him. He 
was anxious that all things in his Court should be done 
in a workmanlike manner and, if he had small tolerance 
for careless blunders, he had great patience for the 
lesser capacities of those about him. 

Even when it became physically painful for him, 
he persisted in doing a great deal of work, which 
one less conscientious would have neglected, and no 
small part of the added burden was to aid younger 
men and supply their lack of experience. 

Like Lord Bacon, he seemed to have taken all 
learning for his province. The classics and English 
literature were his daily companions. 

One of his associates has said that what impressed 
him particularly about Judge Webb was his minute 
and varied knowledge of matters outside his profes- 
sion. Thus, as has already been said, he had practi- 
cal knowledge about nautical things. He understood 
mechanics ; he knew the principles and practices of 
agriculture ; in short, all those matters which concern 
the daily pursuits of men. It seemed as if every 
man with whom he talked furnished him with added 
information. This general knowledge always seemed 
to be immediately available. He could go to the 
capacious store-house of his memory and get the pre- 
cise fact he wanted, with great ease. And, so modest 
was he withal, that he more often seemed a learner 
than a teacher. 
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Who of those who have heard him will ever forget 
his charges to the jury, especially those to the Grand 
Jury. Like cameos they were in their conciseness, 
their beauty of literary style, and pure English. Prac- 
tical too, and packed full of just what the jury needed 
to guide them in their duties. 

There was a great difference in Judge Webb, when 
on the Bench and off. The dignified magistrate, on 
leaving the Court, became transformed almost in an 
instant into the most genial and charming of social 
companions. 

I cannot speak here of that delightful family life 
which those who had the privilege of entering knew 
so well and valued so highly. Who will ever forget 
him, who has seen him there, at his fireside, sur- 
rounded by his family, his books, and his friends. 
" When one grows old," he once said to me, in lan- 
guage which was in its gracefulness all his own, 
" when one grows old, he must surround himself with 
old books and young friends.'' 

He was the highest type of a good citizen. He 
could not understand nor tolerate doctrines which 
justify so much of the legal lawlessness, if I may so 
speak, of the present day. He believed that all our 
cherished liberties, and the permanence of our institu- 
tions, depend in the last analysis on the simple hon- 
esty of man ; that constitution and laws avail little 
without faithful officers behind them. So, with him, 
duty was a sacred thing to be faithfully performed. 
He had no tolerance for any betrayal of trust. He 
loved retirement, but he could stand forth when 
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occasion called and point out the path of right and 
duty, regardless of the opinion of the hour. 

It is rarely given to men to have all the talents, 
and if Judge Webb lacked any, it seems to me it was 
what is termed the executive faculty. At least he was 
more deficient in this than any other. This, however, 
detracted nothing from his inherent greatness. 

But consider him from what point of view we may, 
he stands pre-eminent in virtue, in knowledge, and in 
strength, a genuine man, a right valorous, trusty man. 

So he appeared before us, commanding, yet modest, 
wonderfully tolerant and patient, and yet at times 
impetuous, not 'always sparing of others, least of all 
sparing of himself, but ever striving and meaning to 
do his duty and attain his ideal. He won. Justice 
reigned supreme in his Court. Truth found in him a 
mighty champion ; the State, a citizen of lofty virtue ; 
and learning, her accomplished scholar. And because he 
has lived there are purer and higher ideals among us all. 

" All this the gods have fashioned and have woven 
the skein of death for men, that there might be a song, 
even in the ears of the folk of after time." 

Forth from the misty past come to us these words, 
simple but meaningful, from the lips of the old poet 
who sang of the wrath, the wanderings, the victories, 
and the defeats of heroes. 

A man has passed ; for him has the skein of death 
been woven ; and for us and those who will follow us 
remains the song of a life, heroic in all its attributes 
and inspiring in its simple grandeur, the song of the 
life of a man. 
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Acting on behalf of the Cumberland Bar Association, 
an association which Judge Webb held particularly dear, 
and of which he was long a distinguished and beloved 
member, I now present to the Court a brief memorial 
and the resolutions which the Bar, as a body, have 
adopted. I ask that these may be accepted by the 
Court and entered upon its records, to the end that 
there may live an account of this great and good 
man, for the benefit of all who shall follow him ; that 
we may bear testimony of the sense of our loss and 
give evidence of our sympathy with those most dear to 
him. 

Mr. George E. Bird, formerly United States Attor- 
ney for the District of Maine, addressed the Court as 
follows : 

May it please the Court: I have been asked to 
second the resolutions that have been read. I do so 
willingly and, although I can add little to the resolu- 
tions and memorial or to what has been already said, 
or afford anything by way of suitable preface to that 
which is to follow, I nevertheless would pay my 
respectful tribute to the character of him whose life 
we have met to commemorate. He was a man of rare 
characteristics and marked individuality and for more 
than a generation was a striking and commanding 
figure in this community and State. 

It would be idle, as in most instances, to attempt 
to trace to their sources the conspicuous traits which, 
so difficult to differentiate, made up his marked 
personality. 
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We know, however, that his ancestors were of old 
New England stock, — men of hardihood, industry, 
keen intelligence, soberness, and morality, and that his 
inheritance from them was never dissipated. The 
great qualities that marked his youth, — rugged inde- 
pendence, inflexible honesty, truth, and high courage, 
— remained his through life and grew with his years. 

It was his good fortune to have a father who early 
recognized the intellectual promise of his son and 
determined to provide him adequate means for its 
development. To the influence of the higher educa- 
tion which he thus received he modestly ascribed the 
beginnings of his intellectual life. 

Likewise was he fortunate in his choice of an 
instructor in law, — an able and learned counsellor 
whose careful teaching and constant and encouraging 
kindliness made a never-to-be-forgotten impression. 

Although admirably equipped for his chosen pro- 
fession, public attention was not early attracted to 
him. Gradually, however, the great qualities of his 
mind commanded recognition, and thereafter men were 
eager to urge upon him trusts of high import, many 
of which were declined. But in the execution of 
those accepted, he well and admirably sustained him- 
self and more than met the high expectations of his 
friends. 

As an advocate he had few equals. He loved that 
conflict best which called for all his powers and was 
never happier than when he gave them for some 
friend or penniless suitor in a well-nigh desperate 
cause which he deemed just. Resolute, resourceful. 
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courageous and eloquent, Nathan Webb had no supe- 
rior in chivalry and honor. His counsel was wise and 
not to the encouragement of litigation. 

His call to the Bench was hailed with approval and 
he at once demonstrated the wisdom of the choice. 
He well maintained the dignity of the Court but with- 
out undue formality. Attentive and diligent in the 
trial of causes, he possessed a remarkable faculty for 
massing, arranging and weighing facts, and in recog- 
nizing the controlling principles of law. He found 
the law to consist, as Lord Holt put it, " not in partic- 
ular instances and precedents, but in the reason of the 
law ". While he was led neither by the ingenuity of 
counsel nor by the subtleties of the law to depart from 
sound and well established precedents, he lacked not 
the courage to disregard cases clearly inharmonious 
with sound principles. His aim was justice. Nor 
did he want the quality of mercy. As he well said of 
his great predecessor : " In him, the sympathies and 
the benevolence of the man were never paralyzed by 
the severity of the Judge, nor, on the other hand, was 
the firmness or steadiness of the Judge shaken or weak- 
ened by compassion or affection." 

In admiralty causes he evinced not only thorough 
knowledge of the law, but also great familiarity with 
ships and all things maritime. The reputation at- 
tained by the Court in the hands of his great prede- 
cessors was maintained. 

Contemporaneous opinion held him to be a great 
Judge. The estimate of posterity may be confidently 
awaited. 
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Neither the demands of his profession nor his 
judicial duties permitted him to hold lightly his 
obligations to city or State. Extravagant and other 
injudicious measures met his open disapproval and 
outspoken resistance regardless of the position and 
numbers of those approving. 

He had a nature remarkably sincere and loyal. He 
was frank and unaffected. His friendship once given 
was not lightly withdrawn. His love for old friends, 
old school and college mates, was tender and abiding. 
The reverent regard and affection in which he ever 
held the master under whom he served his apprentice- 
ship to the law is most touching evidence of his great 
loyalty and gratitude. The master survives the pupil, 
but the infirmities of age and a recent great bereave- 
ment render his presence impossible. Yet neither 
great sorrow nor the burden of years have abated his 
affection and he has written his tribute to his departed 
pupil which I beg presently to read. 

In th6 loss of friends and others nearer to him, Judge 
Webb experienced great sorrow and pain, but he bore 
all in silence and in fortitude. " He had the habit of 
looking at life as it is, without expecting exemption 
from its trials." 

My acquaintance with Judge Webb began more than 
thirty years ago. It was my good fortune while he 
was District Judge and when he was at the very 
meridian of his powers to be brought into close 
relationship with him. I trust I may be allowed to 
bear public witness to his great kindness of heart, 
his sympathy with the unfortunate, the decided incli- 
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nation of his mind to mercy, his tenderness of juvenile 
offenders. 

The officials of the Court were his especial care, 
and their well being and well doing were his constant 
concern. His aid and counsel were always freely 
theirs. 

His interest in the Bar of this County ended only 
with his life. He took great pride in its history and 
achievements, and the remembrance of his early strug- 
gle and difficulties gave him great sympathy for young 
men whose circumstances rendered the prospect of 
advancement slow and disheartening. To all such he 
gave words of sympathy and encouragement. 

Throughout his long life he wrought for progress, 
for justice and for truth. 

A noble life is done. The sonorous voice, so well 
attuned to express the emotions of the heart and the 
varying shades of thought, is stilled ; the commanding 
presence and impressive face, every line of which 
declared the intellect within, will be seen no more on 
earth ; but it is our comforting hope and belief that 
the life and character which have proved such an inspi- 
ration to lofty ideals will extend their influence into 
ever widening fields hereafter. 

I will now, with the permission of the Court, read 
the letter to which I have alluded. 
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Letter of Mr. John Rand. 

Unable to come out upon this wintry day, I send 
some words of tribute to my pupil and my friend, to 
mingle with those which will more eloquently describe 
his merits and his services. 

It 's strange, it 's passing strange, that I, his senior 
by some fourteen years, should rise to such a task ; 
and I fear me much that I have not language ade- 
quate to describe the thoughts which, like dark 
clouds, gather around me, and obscure even the sun- 
light of this wintry day. 

True, he had more than passed his threescore 
years and ten, true that his work was done, but none- 
the-less we grieve that we shall see his face no more, 
and never grasp again his friendly hand. 

A more eloquent tongue than mine will sketch his 
life and public services. He needs no eulogium from 
me. His high character, his valuable services and 
his honorable record, have spoken for themselves. 
The place that has known him so long will know his 
personal presence no more forever ; but his name 
will always be familiar in the Court, and his memory 
will always be freshest in the hearts of those who 
knew him best. 

Enveloped, as with a garment, in the respect and 
confidence and friendship of the whole community, 
how quietly he sleeps upon that lowly bed, where deep 
forgetfulness succeeds the roar of life, and fretting 
passions waste the heart no more. 

John Rand. 

January 31, 1903. 
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Mr. Lewis Pierce, of the Cumberland Bar, ad- 
dressed the Court as follows : 

Upon Judge Webb's voluntary retirement from the 
Bench, the Bar of this District gave voice to its pro- 
found regret and to its high esteem with eloquent 
speech and fitting resolutions. Later, but all too 
soon, in yonder church, the throng of citizens heard 
an address upon his character and characteristics, 
so loving and complete as to satisfy the most exact- 
ing. The local papers all rendered their tributes to 
the good citizen, the learned Judge, the upright man, 
with a unanimity of praise quite unusual. So one 
feels in speaking here that all he can say has been 
anticipated and is only expression of the common 
thought. But this occasion is in itself his eloquent 
eulogy, or I should have hesitated to lay my small 
garland at this Bench so recently adorned by that 
unforgotten presence. 

The course of Judge Webb's life from boyhood to 
its close seems to me like that of the small rural 
stream, whose pure water flows steadily onward toward 
the sea, gathering greatness until it is a noble river 
supplying beneficent strength to all its surroundings. 
It was quite an unusual life for modern days, when 
emigration is the rule. Neither the golden dreams of 
California, nor the rapidly growing cities of the West, 
allured him for a moment to abandon his purpose of 
making an honorable place for himself here where 
his affections dwelt, among the people he admired, by 
the ocean which charmed him, whose ways equipped 
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him for some of his high duties. So here, where his 
life was known and honored from his youth up, he 
pursued with resolute heart and indomitable purpose, 
through delay and perhaps discouragement, his ideal 
of success, till it was attained to a degree greater than 
he knew. Long before the end he had become the 
most influential citizen of his town by force of his 
uncommon sense, his unselfish character and per- 
suasive speech. Never obtaining place by insistence, 
never shirking it, he was ever found equal for each 
occasion. It cannot be said of him that he had to 
rise to an occasion ; he was superior to it. 

It is needless to dwell upon his talents and his 
attainments. These, with his high qualities, so widely 
and so well known, would have made Judge Webb 
a distinguished man in any civilized community. 
Definitions of character are all imperfect and partial ; 
whether you say with one that " Character is reserve 
force which acts by mere presence ", or with another, 
that " Language is character ", or with George Eliot, 
that " Character is formed by the iterated choice of 
good or evil ", each phrase is fitting to him, and yet all 
fail to picture the force and energy of his own strong 
personality. 

It will be interesting to ask how he came by certain 
qualities, and here we must take into large account 
heredity and the training of infancy. A witty German 
has said that a man should be very careful in the selec- 
tion of his parents. It is a pleasure to recall Eli 
Webb, the father, as he moved through our streets, 
attracting notice by his stalwart form, his dignity, his 
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courtesy, which was never familiarity, cordial to his 
friends, not apt to make much of chance acquaintance, 
with a certain reserve which was the expression of 
reserve force. He was noted for his integrity, his love 
of thorough work, and for that strong common sense 
which in his son almost amounted to genius. Judge 
Webb, ever disdainful of flattery, yet was pleased to be 
told that he resembled the father he so greatly hon- 
ored. " The fruit does not fall far from the tree." Of 
the mother of that large family we naturally know 
less. I think the son got from her that love of truth, 
and perhaps that remarkable purity and precision of 
language, for both of which he was so distinguished, 
as it was a favorite saying of his that " Men never lost 
their cradle tongue ". His debt to his mother he was 
ever proud to acknowledge with undying affection. 
His parents knew the promise of their son which de- 
manded the best education possible in this country. 
Portland boys at that time were fitted for college at its 
academy, and there, under the inspiriting lead of the 
scholarly master, our friend acquired the fondness for 
classical literature which he ever retained. He entered 
Harvard College with two of his schoolmates from 
Unitarian families. The then dreaded theology of 
Cambridge, and its greater expense, sent most Maine 
boys to home colleges, but that theology suited the 
parents of Mr. Webb, and though not in afiluent cir- 
cumstances they indulged themselves in the luxury of 
giving their son the largest advantages. The inti- 
macies of fitting schools are carried into college life, 
and the cliques of larger schools, all with their inevi- 
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table heroes, dominated the social life and politics of 
the college. The coming of the Portland clique of 
three, from undistinguished families, without wealth or 
striking presence, did not create any great excitement 
on the college campus. Mr. Webb was so small of 
stature as to attract notice ; but living with considerate 
economy, never swift in forming intimacies, he was not 
conspicuous in the social life of the college. Yet that 
life, somewhat aloof from the crowd, was a happy one, 
and probably with no more of solitude than was needed 
for his best development ; he grew steadily to the full 
stature of a man, and before the end of the course was 
universally liked for his courteous ways, his kindly 
speech, and was much respected for his attainments, 
his independent character, and his self-respecting life. 
No classmate of his was surprised at any distinction 
that he afterwards obtained. Few men ever brought 
away from their college more, mentally and morally, 
than Nathan Webb. His retentive mind held all that 
he had been taught or had learned, — habits of self- 
control and self-respect had become fixed, and a con- 
fidence in his own powers, that was free from 
vanity, had been attained. He at once entered upon 
the study of law in the office of John Rand. It was a 
singular piece of good fortune and highly compli- 
mentary to Mr. Webb. Mr. Rand had a large busi- 
ness of high character, that with his industrious habits 
he could do by himself. He was methodical in all his 
ways ; he had a large library, each book in its place ; 
his furniture was never in disorder and was without 
dust ; no paper was ever misplaced or lost. To take a 
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student meant perhaps disorder, and an interference 
with all his ways, and more. With Mr. Rand's old- 
fashioned notions, if there was a student, there must 
be an instructor. It was not enough that a student 
should occupy a chair and read his books ; he must be 
taught law, practice and pleading, of which Mr. Rand 
was a master. Yet Mr. Webb came into that office 
and remained there three years, studiously learning all 
that Mr. Rand and his books could teach. What won- 
der that our friend was accustomed to advise young 
men to get their education in an office, and that he 
ever till the last delighted to tell of Mr. Rand's great 
kindness to him. 

He now came to the Bar with his fine equipment 
and took the oath of an attorney, which he ever 
observed as far as it is possible for a human being to 
do so. There were long years of waiting for recogni- 
tion, — his proud spirit could not stoop to solicitation, 
and perhaps somewhat of reserve delayed success. 
These long years were not years of idleness, his 
manly heart never lost its courage, the years were 
years of self-improvement. The days were given to 
professional studies, his evenings largely to modern 
languages and to English Literature ; two evenings a 
week were given to the study of the French language 
with one or two friends under an instructor. One 
evening each week, for many years, there was a meet- 
ing of a little club of a dozen men and women whose 
object was to discover what was new or unusual of 
prose and verse in the English language and to read 
it to the members. To how many a verse did Mr. 
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Webb lend the beauty of his voice and illumine with 
his noble elocution ! He was very far from being a 
recluse, no one understood better the inestimable 
value of friendship or had a higher enjoyment of his 
friends. 

Mr. Webb's first public service was upon the School 
Committee ; for many years this gratuitous work inter- 
ested him greatly, and was only dropped when he had 
no longer time for it. Thousands of men and women 
of this city can tell of their delight in his visits 
to their schools, of his stimulating and charming 
addresses. 

I shall say nothing of Judge Webb's successful 
professional career as a great advocate and Judge, 
these are household words. I have here tried to 
briefly picture the most interesting part of his life, how 
the promising boy, with steady growth, became great 
in accordance with his own ideals. I think that the 
keynote of his character is to be found in his saying, 
" I must satisfy myself first." Neither public opinion 
nor the importunities of suitors, nor pity, nor the per- 
suasions of dearest friends, could swerve him from this 
rule of conduct. Yet with all his resolution he had 
the tender, aflFectionate heart of a child. 

I have said that he disdained flattery. When the 
eloquent words of praise on his retirement fell upon 
his ear, he was moved as no man ever saw him moved 
before ; he then knew that the just appreciation of 
his life-long endeavor had come in full measure, and 
his manly heart was satisfied. Weeks afterward he 
said to me that the sweetest words of praise he ever 
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had came from his dying mother, who told him that 
he had never caused her any anxiety. The tender 
heart of the child was satisfied. 

" A grace though melancholy, manly too, 
Moulded his being ; pensive, grave, serene. 
O'er his habitual bearing and his mien 
Unceasing pain, by patience tempered, threw 
A shade of sweet austerity. But seen 
In happier hours and by the friendly few, 
That curtain of the spirit was withdrawn, 
And fancy light and playful as a fawn, 
And reason imped with inquisition keen. 
Knowledge long sought with ardor ever new, 
And wit love-kindled showed in colors true 
What genial joys with suflfering can consist. 
Then did all sternness melt as melts a mist 
Touched by the brightness of the golden dawn." 

At the close of Mr. Pierce's address, Judge Colt, 
the Senior Circuit Judge presiding, announced that 
Judge Aldrich would respond for the Court. 

Judge Aldrich responded for the Court as follows: 

Brethren of the Bar : The Court is in full accord 
with all that has been set forth in the memorial pre- 
sented in honor of Judge Webb, with all that has been 
said from the Bar of his strength and usefulness as a 
lawyer, and as a Judge, and in fond and affectionate 
sympathy with the sweet and touching expressions of 
love and esteem. It is peculiarly fitting that such 
tribute sh6uld be paid to our deceased brother. With 
him, manly strength and womanly tenderness were so 
beautifully blended as to present a man unique. Not 
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to his superb physical and mental powers, not to his 
peerless courage, not to his unquestioned and unques- 
tionable integrity alone, not alone to his chivalric 
honor, do we pay tribute, but we come as well to com- 
memorate his great heart and his abundant and whole- 
some love. 

By nature, Nathan Webb was moulded a man. He 
belonged to that rare type of strongly-fibred, sturdy 
and fearless men of which his state and his country 
are justly proud. George Evans, Hannibal Hamlin, 
William Pitt Fessenden, Edward Fox, John A. Peters, 
Thomas B. Reed, Nathan Webb ! 

Judge Webb's work is done. His career is closed, 
but the memory of his work, of his chivalrous and 
heroic character, and of his ennobled life, remains as a 
precious and enduring heritage. 

Five years and five days ago, the Bench and the Bar 
of the United States Circuit Court for the District of 
Massachusetts assembled in the court room in the 
Federal Building at Boston to pay their respect to 
the memory of Judge Nelson, the United States Dis- 
trict Judge for that District. On that solemn occasion 
Judge Webb responded for the Court. In his open- 
ing paragraph, he said : " His life was filled with faith- 
ful and honorable work, and affords an example of 
unpretentious usefulness which must be valued more 
and more, the more it is examined and known.'' With 
what truth this thought and these words can be made 
to apply to him whom we this day remember. 

Though physically feeble in the last days of his legal 
work, the life and the manhood of Judge Webb were 
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such that he freshened, renovated, and inspired any 
presence into which he entered. His strength and 
his work are known. Others have had strength and 
others have worked. And while we accord full meas- 
ure of appreciation to his strength, his work, and his 
high attainments as lawyer and jurist, we love best to 
dwell upon the gentle, kindly, and delicate qualities of 
his great heart and his boundless soul, qualities which 
he possessed in a rare degree, — qualities rare and 
beautified when combined with the rugged strength of 
a resolute and determined manhood. Who was not 
charmed by the way he met his neighbors, old and 
young, his brethren of the Bar, and his associates of 
the Bench ? And how delightful it was to witness the 
way in which they met him ! 

He was fond of companionship, and while tolerant 
with all, he became strongly attached to such as were 
congenial to him. With him the tie of friendship 
was one not to be broken. It was firm, imperishable, 
and everlasting. Let me illustrate the way in which 
his character and his heart were appreciated by those 
who knew him. 

A year or so ago, at Bangor, I called upon the 
venerable Chief Justice Peters, who, with his eighty 
winters, still carries joyously all the sweetness, all the 
exuberance, and all the glory of the opening spring- 
time. As I was taking my departure, he said : " Carry 
to all the lawyers and to all who know me my kind 
regards, and to Judge Webb carry the message of 
love. Men ordinarily ", said he, " send kind regards to 
men, but to Judge Webb I send my love always." 
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The delicate qualities to which I have referred, 
sometimes in man's nature end in weakness and 
effeminacy ; not so with Judge Webb. On the con- 
trary, they added strength and sublimity to his virile 
qualities, as the sunshine adds growth and strength to 
the rugged things in nature. Possessing these quali- 
ties of tenderness and sympathy, he stood among men 
as the rugged, towering, and sturdy oak stands among 
its fellows of the forest, well-grounded, deep-rooted, and 
steadfast in its position, never yielding to the whirl of 
the winds, or bending before the onrush of the mighty 
storms, and never weakening overmuch under the 
softening influence of the sunshine or the calm. He 
did not shift with every wind, or change with the 
seasons. He stood erect, firm, undaunted, though 
violently contending elements fiercely beat about him. 

We dwell upon this rare side of Judge Webb's 
nature and of his manhood because, in our minds, it 
was the crowning quality of his great character, and 
with this thought uppermost, and for the purpose of 
showing the strong attachment and friendship which 
existed between him and men who knew him inti- 
mately, we will refer to one other notable instance of 
marked expressions of affection and high esteem. 

In the happy opening of the early summer of last 
year, while Judge Webb's retirement from active life in 
connection with the courts was under contemplation, 
he received many letters expressive of the appreciation 
in which he was held among his numerous friends. 
At this time, Judge Webb's friends were looking for- 
ward to years of life and rest for him, and the following 
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words straight from the great heart of Thomas B. 
Reed were penned by his own vigorous hand : 

" You have been the truest friend I ever had, and I 
owe more to you than I can put into language. You 
know how often I have come to you for counsel and 
advice and help, and never in vain. 

"You began this kindness long ago, and were 
friendly when my friends were few, and you have never 
ceased to help, though you have had no return but 
thanks and regard. That you have had only thanks 
and regard might not, I hope, have been so, but for 
the fact that you needed nobody's help. I might say 
so many more things, and to anybody else I would ; 
but what I wish for most is that, relieved of hard work, 
you may live long for the sake of those who think the 
world has been better because you were in it." 

These strong expressions of affectionate apprecia- 
tion were prompted by recollections of words of 
encouragement, and of help, to Mr. Reed in his early 
life, which came through the benevolence and the 
friendship of Judge Webb. 

Under the influence of the joyous mid-summer, and 
in a happy vein, Mr. Reed wrote again : 

" My dear friend, — I have just seen in the Adver- 
tiser that Bowdoin has made me an LL.D. with you. 
This does make it an honor indeed. If anybody had 
tried to please me in this thing, his utmost skill could 
have gone no farther." 

A little later, and in the sere autumn of the same 
year, Mr. Reed wrote, among other things, these words 
to Mrs. Webb : 
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" I need not tell you that only matters which I could 
not control prevented me from being at your husband's 
funeral. I feel much comforted that not long ago I 
was moved to say to him how much his kindness to 
me had laid me under obligations which I could not 
repay. These things I will not repeat to you, for you 
and I know that the greatest good he did to any of us 
was being what he was. He was a noble and steadfast 
soul, a strong city, the refuge of all his friends in time 
of need. He had all our hearts, not by tact or skilful 
courtesies, but by character and power. It seems hard 
that he should die, but it is part of the great mystery 
of life." 

And so it was that Mr. Reed, on the twelfth day of 
November, and within a month of the end of his own 
earthly career, wrote these last words of sympathy, 
comfort, and fond affection, and these words, sugges- 
tive of the strange and awful mystery of life and of 
death. 

It is the lot of but few men to receive such tributes 
of affectionate regard as those to which I have re- 
ferred. Fortunate ! fortunate ! fortunate indeed, is 
the life which calls forth such words of affection and 
esteem ! 

In May, Mr. Reed, then in the apparent vigor of 
Herculean strength, and of giant manhood, hoped for 
Judge Webb years of restful life among us, little know- 
ing or little dreaming that so soon both would be 
touched by the finger of death. Only a few short 
months have passed, yet the benevolent soul of the 
great benefactor and that of the matchless man who 
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returned such generous and heartfelt appreciation 
have in close companionship taken their departure 
and entered upon the great unknown, and their stately 
forms, having returned to earth, repose in eternal rest 
beneath the skies of the city which they adored. 
Thus are we sternly reminded that in the midst of 
life we are in death ! 

The combination of great physical and mental 
strength is not rare. With Judge Webb, it was the 
delicate combination of the gentler qualities with the 
strong and the virile that marked him the rare man 
that he was among men. Men may be great in re- 
spect to results, and still be thoughtless of the effect 
of such results upon others. Men may be great in 
results which it is known will operate cruelly upon 
others. Genius is a quality to be admired wherever 
found, but genius is not always a quality to be re- 
spected and loved. We admire the genius of Napo- 
leon. We love and respect the memory of Grant, 
whose genius was softened by plain, simple, and 
tender qualities. 

Judge Webb cared more for honor and duty than 
for wealth or influence. He believed in, and held to, 
all the virtues that go to make a man. He did not 
aim to make his life or his style ornate, yet his char- 
acter was original, forceful, and unique, and his style 
of speech was ornate. These individual characteristics 
were evolved from a nature which combined the rugged 
and the delicate qualities in a rare and marvellous way. 
He had the heart and the sympathies of a woman, with 
the courage, the determination, and the nerve of a 
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Spartan, and when aroused, his highly trained mind, 
under the impulse and the sweep of such a combina- 
tion, clothed and adorned his wonderfully clear and 
forceful diction with all the graces of a chivalrous 
and cultivated nature. 

In every-day life he was plain and unostentatious. 
He did not like display. 'He believed in substance 
rather than show. For him frills had no attraction 
or charm. As a Judge, he preferred plain, direct, and 
simple justice rather than panoplied justice by indi- 
rection. 

Judge Webb was essentially a man of substance, 
and he was a powerful: moral force in the sphere in 
which he moved. His life notably exemplified the 
truth of the ancient philosophy which taught : " That 
man among men was strongest who stood with his 
feet on the earth." 

Judge Webb "was a truth-loving, truth-seeking, 
truth-speaking, truth-acting, truth-exacting man ". 
Character such as he possessed and exhibited in his 
day remains among the chief and most enduring 
inheritances of a state. Some qualities, some posses- 
sions, are ephemeral ; they depart with the day and 
are forgotten ; not so with a great moral and forceful 
life. Such a life does not perish; it abides and 
enriches the world through its example. 

Nathan Webb loved nature. Though he admired 
the strong, contending elements in nature, he enjoyed 
most the quiet of her vast solitudes. He was wont 
to stand with reverence among the stately pines of his 
native State. He venerated nature and looked out 
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upon all the works of the Creator with admiration 
and in a worshipful spirit He turned from his 
worship and admiration of the broad expanse of the 
restless sea, to admire and worship the calm and 
towering majesty of the great hills of the North. 
Although equal to the storms and the tempests, it 
was with nature in her gentle and joyous moods that 
he liked best to dwell, and he lingered in the valleys 
among the flowers of the fields by the still waters. 
Some one has said that the men who dwell with 
nature in her solitudes are all at least touched with 
greatness ; for with nature in her solitudes, individuality 
spreads and grows and sends the head high and the 
roots deep. And, after all, what is greatness but 
individuality ? 

Nathan Webb had a strong personality, a strong 
individuality. His individuality was what marked 
him among men. It was his greatness. What he 
was, he appeared ; and what he appeared, he was. 

He was natural in all things. His creations, there- 
fore, were like himself. As the artist, who fully con- 
secrates himself to his work, unconsciously reproduces 
himself in his creations, so was the naturalness of 
Judge Webb unconsciously reflected in the character 
of his work. 

His early life involved a struggle which developed 
and strengthened the fibre necessary to a strong man- 
hood. He was educated in his home city and at 
Harvard College. 

His career was run in the city of his birth. He 
lived to see the playgrounds of his boyhood days 
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covered with stately and substantial residential and 
business structures. To him, his native city, abun- 
dantly adorned by her noble forest growth, beautified 
by her parks and public buildings, seated by her un- 
rivalled harbor studded with its numberless inviting 
and restful islands, was the Eden of the world. He 
gloried in the strength and prosperity of his country. 
He was proud of his State, and he believed that her 
natural resources, her great rivers and lakes, her 
extensive forests and rugged coast, held for her a 
great future. He was proud of the history of his 
State and the history of her sons. He hung the 
pictures of her sturdy men upon the walls of his 
home, and held deep communion and lofty compan- 
ionship with reflected memories. 

While never seeking official position or official 
advancement, he was called to many positions of 
honor and trust. He was a member of the Legis- 
lature, and prominent among the strong men. He 
was County Attorney, and later United States Attor- 
ney for the District of Maine. He was president of 
the trustees of the Maine General Hospital, and con- 
nected with other charitable institutions of his State. 
Wherever placed, he adorned and strengthened the 
situation set for him. He was appointed District 
Judge for the District of Maine in the year 1882. 
Until the Court of Appeals Act of March, 1891, his 
judicial labors were largely in the Maine District, 
where his work commanded the confidence of all. 
His familiarity with maritime affairs and with the 
admiralty law won for him the respect and admiration 
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of the Bar in that line of practice. His opinions, oral 
and written, were conspicuous models of clear and 
accurate statement. 

The Court of Appeals Act, to which I have 
referred, created a situation which required him, as 
the senior District Judge, to enlarge his sphere 
of usefulness; and for the last ten years or more, 
he was much in the Court of Appeals at Boston. 
There, his great natural strength, his legal talents 
enriched by the learning of many years, his wide 
technical knowledge, his masterful appreciation of 
mechanics, his mastership of the admiralty branch of 
the law, his marvellous power of quick comprehension 
and of clear and accurate statement of legal principles, 
and his resolute mental vigor, at once made his use- 
fulness highly conspicuous. In consultation he never 
added confusion to a confused situation. Under the 
light of his luminous mind, difficulties disappeared. 
His marvellously clear comprehension and power of 
statement easily cut through the mesh of legal intri- 
cacies, and exposed the real substance of the questions 
involved. This idea may be illustrated, perhaps, by 
reference to the noted case of the American Bell 
Telephone Company z/. the Western Union Telegraph 
Company (69 Fed. Rep. 666). In this case, the ques- 
tion related to the right of a plaintiff to dismiss his 
bill after a hearing before the master, and before final 
decision. There was difficulty in stating a general 
rule which would be applicable to all cases. The 
situation was doubtful and much discussed among the 
members of the Court, and Judge Webb was assigned 
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to write the opinion. I quote a single paragraph to 
illustrate the clearness of his statement. It is this : 

" The single question contested is the right of 
the complainants thus to dismiss their bill. To 
the discussion of this question great learning 
and extensive examination of authorities have been 
devoted. But in the opinion of this Court the ques- 
tion lies in narrow compass. All the authorities rec- 
ognize that in the progress of a suit a stage may be 
reached when the right of the complainant to end the 
. cause by dismissing his bill ceases. With sufficient 
exactness, the decisive point may be said to be when 
the cause has proceeded so far as to give the defend- 
ant rights of which he would be deprived by allowing 
the dismissal of the bill by the complainant on his 
motion." 

No one, upon reading this paragraph, can fail to ap- 
preciate his clear conception of the real principle ap- 
plicable to such a class of questions, and the principle 
is stated in such a way that it may become a test for 
decision in all cases of this character. It is not with- 
in the power of all so to state a general rule that it 
will intelligently, safely, and fairly apply itself to the 
varying facts of future cases involving the same gen- 
eral question as that presented in the case in which the 
general rule is enunciated. 

There was a steadiness and a majesty in Judge 
Webb's mental operations that caused one to marvel 
and wonder, as King Solomon marvelled and won- 
dered at " the way of a ship in the midst of the sea ". 
As he approached a tremendous responsibility, he 
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was full-rigged, staunch, and worthy, and the prow of 
his keen perception cut the confusion before him as 
the prow of the full-rigged and majestic ship under 
full way, with all sails set, cuts the troubled and dis- 
turbed waters of the sea. 

Judge Webb was of the Harvard class of 1846, and 
a classmate of Senator Hoar. To show the esteem in 
which his character and his abilities were held outside 
of the circle of his active work, it is highly appropri- 
ate that we refer to the estimate placed upon him by 
the distinguished senator from Massachusetts. A 
year or two ago, in writing of his class, Senator Hoar 
said : " I think, on the whole, its two most distinguished 
members, entitled to hold a greater place than any 
others in the memory of future generations, were 
Doctor Calvin Ellis, Dean of the Medical Faculty of 
Harvard, who died in 1883, and Judge Nathan Webb, 
still living, of the United States District Court of 
Maine." 

Judge Webb's resolute and reassuring courage 
remained with him throughout. His last outing was 
to the hills of New Hampshire, only a few weeks 
before his death. It was my good fortune, with 
others, to journey with him from Portland. Realizing 
that he was very feeble, I said, as we were departing 
from his home: "Judge, have you any misgivings 
about embarking upon the long ride?" His reply 
was confident and characteristic : " None whatever ; 
that is one of the things I have decided to do, and 
having decided that way, I take no thought of the 
consequences." 
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** That Sturdy, stalwart presence was a tower 
Of strength and hope in many a trying hour ; 

In friendship warm and wise, 

In large self-sacrifice, 
In countless kindnesses we proved his power." 

The ambition of Nathan Webb's life was not for 
political preferment for preferment's sake, neither was 
it for wealth. He placed the mark of his ambitions 
higher. The mark he set for himself was that of an 
upright, just, unpretentious, and useful citizenship. 
Under the inspiration of such an ambition, he reached 
the heights of a lofty and ennobled manhood. In his 
profession, his aim was that of the highest attain- 
ments, and, as a Judge, to be honorable and just. In 
these spheres, he accomplished what he set himself to 
do. At the Bar, his commanding and powerful 
physique, his resonant voice, his artistic powers of 
speech, his generous and courageous impulses, his 
high character, his great heart, and his keen and 
penetrating intellect, easily placed him among the 
leaders of a great Bar. As a Judge, he was able, 
luminous, dispassionate, and just. Such were his 
achievements! Such were his exalted triumphs! 
Such were the victories of an honorable ambition 
and an honorable life! 

In the mid-summer of the last year, he voluntarily 
withdrew himself from official position, and quietly 
laid down his burdens. His home was his empire. 
There is where he loved most to be. Rich in the 
reflections of an honorable life well spent, and in the 
fond companionship of his beloved family, surrounded 
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by his many friends and the rare books of his own 
selection, filled with an abiding faith, he confidently 
and courageously awaited the inevitable. His last 
days were days of sublime restfulness and confidence. 
From the radiant light of his setting sun, the inspir- 
ing words and the serene confidence of the Psalmist 
were clearly and unmistakably reflected : — 

" The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. . . . 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil ; for thou art with me ; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me." 

It is ordered that the memorial and resolutions of 
the Bar be extended upon the records of this Court 
and that a copy thereof be sent to the family of Judge 
Webb ; and it is requested that they be likewise ex- 
tended upon the records of the Circuit and District 
Courts for the District of Maine. 
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